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Shorter Work-Week 
May Not Be Adopted 


At Present Session 


latest news from Washington indicates that the 
thirty-hour week bill will be shelved and not al- 
lowed to become law at this session of Congress. 
Although President Roosevelt has made it known 
that he wishes the bill to be passed, Democratic 
leaders in the House, including Speaker Rainey, 
have agreed that the session should not be pro- 
longed in order to pass the bill. 


Several developments have brought about the 
slowing up of legislative processes affecting the 
Black-Connery bill and similar measures. The 
first real objection came from Chairman Connery 
of the House Committee on Labor, who insisted 
that the ban on goods manufactured in states 
where more than thirty hours were worked should 
be extended to goods manufactured under similar 
conditions in foreign countries. Under the plea 
that such action would interfere with the Presi- 
dent’s program, and that the same purpose could 
be served by a flexible tariff rate on foreign im- 
portations, administration supporters insisted on 
deleting Connery’s amendment. 


Then came amendments suggested by Miss 
Frances Perkins, including a minimum wage pro- 
vision and a practical dictatorship over industry. 
This was strongly opposed by President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor and 
other trade union workers, and altogether the op- 
position was so strong that Senator Robinson, the 
Democratic leader in the Senate, declares it will 
not be passed at this session. Unless the different 
factions can be brought together it seems likely 
that Senator Robinson’s prediction will be fulfilled. 


However, Representative Connery declares the 
bill will be favorably reported to the House and 
that he will press for its immediate passage. 


Government Supervision of Industry 


In the meantime a new measure entitled the 
“national recovery act” has been submitted to the 
President by his advisors. It provides for com- 
plete control of industry through a federal board 
similar to the war industries board of 1918. It 
proposes to set aside the anti-trust laws, the fed- 
eral trade commission act and the Clayton act, em- 
powers the national board to designate any indus- 
try as one affected with a public interest, permits 
price fixing directly and wage regulation indirectly 
under government supervision and provides for the 
self-organization of industry through trade asso- 
ciations. 

Its Origin Not Assuring 


This proposed legislation is approved in its 
major féatures by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and by Henry I. Harriman, presi- 
dent, and other officers of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. If Mr. Roosevelt de- 
cides to make it an administration bill it will be 
substituted for or combined with Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins’ bill instituting the thirty- 
hour week and extending an iron-clad bureau- 
cratic control over industry. 


Secretary Perkins has announced that legislation 
to fix a minimum wage in industry is necessary at 
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this time “if the whole program of reconstruction 
is to go through.” She continued: 

“The proposal for a minimum wage in connec- 
tion with the Black bill for limitation of hours, 
if passed, would mean that a wage board could be 
set up in the clothing trades, composed of employ- 
ers and employees of those trades a d a represen- 
tative of the public, who could fix che minimum 
wage for the various occupations in that trade.” 

Matthew Woll Scores Proposal 

Matthew Woll, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor and president of America’s 
Wage Earners’ Protective Couference, addressing 
the House Labor Committee, made a slashing at- 
tack on the bill proposed by Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins as a substitute for the Black 
thirty-hour week bill. 

Woll told the committee that enactment of the 
proposals submitted by Miss Perkins would make 
serfs of American industrial workers; would per- 
mit of criminal prosecution of those who refused 
to abide by the findings of the secretary of labor, 
without any opportunity provided for a review by 
any tribunal, thus denying to the workers the right 
to strike; would force American labor into the 
political and revolutionary field; would penalize 
domestic producers for domestic and export trade 
while favoring products of foreign countries, thus 
stimulating production in branch factories in for- 
eign countries. 

Could Be Used to Labor’s Injury 

Woll also declared that the Perkins bill would 
abolish the right of collective bargaining; could 
be used to set aside present contractual relations 
existing between organized workers and employers 
of labor; would modify the Norris-La Guardia 
anti-injunction law which labor fought for so many 
years to secure; would make the low wages of un- 
organized workers the maximum wages which or- 
ganized workers might be forced to accept and 
would place in the hands of the secretary of labor 
the authority to socialize all American industries. 

William Green favored reduction of hours of 
employment, and also suggested that controlled 
production be undertaken “as an experiment.” 
He expressed his opposition to government con- 
trolled and fixed wages, except as a minimum for 
women and children. 


Federation Council 


Denounces Inflation 


Organized labor is determined to safeguard the 
interests of the workers by insisting upon imme- 
diate increases in wages as prices rise with infla- 
tion of the currency, the executive council of the 
American Federation of JLabor, in 
Washington, declared. 

“The deleterious effect of currency inflation 
upon the social and economic life of working peo- 
ple can only be offset through increases in wages 
and through an increase in mass purchasing power 
throughout the nation,” the executive council said, 
“and as a matter of sound public policy, as well as 
of justice, an increase in wages should precede an 
increase in commodity prices. Unless this is done 
the consuming power of the people will be lowered 
rather than increased through the adoption of a 
policy of currency inflation.” 

The declaration of the council placed the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor as squarely opposed to 
the administration’s policy unless wages also rise. 
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Continental Congress 
Of Workers Is Banned 
By Labor Federation 


The executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in session in Washington, placed 
its disapproval on the “Continental Congress of 
Workers and Farmers,” scheduled to convene in 
Washington Saturday and Sunday, May 6 and 7. 


By direction of the council, William Green, 
president of the Federation, sent the following 
letter to secretaries of the national and interna- 
tional unions, state federations of labor, and city 
central bodies: 
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Che executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is now meeting in regular session 
at headquarters. 

“We have received an invitation from the Con- 
tinental Congress of Workers and Farmers for 
Economic Reconstruction to attend the meeting 
to be held in the Washington Auditorium, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 6-7, 1933. 

“Taking into consideration the many inquiries 
which we at headquarters have received for in- 
formation regarding this congress and whether it 
was indorsed by the American Federation of 
Labor, it is reasonable to assume that national 
and international unions, state federations of labor, 
and city central labor unions have been likewise 
invited to send delegates to the congress. 

“Believing that you have been misinformed or 
misled as to the purport of this congress, by au- 
thority of the executive council, this letter is 
being addressed to you to advise you officially: 

“That the Continental Congress of Workers and 
Farmers for Economic Reconstruction not 
been indorsed or approved by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; 

“That it has no connection with the American 
Federation of Labor; 

“That the American Federation of Labor will 
not be represented at this congress; 

“That we advise all national and international 
unions, state federations of labor, city central 
labor unions and all organizations affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor to refuse to send 
delegates to this congress; 

“That we earnestly request the national and in- 
ternational unions to advise their local unions of 
the position of the American Federation of Labor 
and to direct them to decline to send delegates 
to the congress.” 
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San Francisco Teachers’ Union 
Bans Chicago World Exposition 


The following expression of sympathy with the 
unpaid teachers of Chicago was adopted at the 
April meeting of San Francisco Federation of 
Teachers No. 61, as reported by G. M. Klingner, 
secretary of the organization: 

“San Francisco Local No. 61, American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, hereby expresses its sympathy 
with the Chicago teachers in their endeavor to 
secure justice in the matter of unpaid salaries. 
We pledge ourselves to refrain from patronizing 
the Chicago Exposition until the just demands of 
the teachers have been met, and to invite other 
teacher organizations to adopt a similar policy.” 
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Minimum Wage Is 
Fought by Mr. Green 
As Risky Adventure 


The executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in session in Washington, accepted 
the plan for federal production control favored by 
Secretary of Labor Perkins as an amendment to 
the Black-Connery six-hour day and five-day week 
bill, but opposed the amendment to establish a 
minimum wage for all workers affected by the 
measure. The council believed that the pay re- 
striction should be limited to women and minors. 

The position of the executive council was pre- 
sented to the House Labor Committee by William 
Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor. The council attended the hearing in a body. 

Mr. Green declared the measure should apply 
to goods manufactured in foreign countries. 

Right to Organize 

He offered an amendment providing that under 
the law workers should not be denied by their 
employers the free exercise of their right to belong 
to bona fide labor organizations and the exercise 
of collective bargaining through representatives of 
their own choosing. 

Mr. said that to be fully effective in 
restoring employment the thirty-hour week bill 
should be applied to all industries and should be 
followed by legislation in the various states cov- 
ering industries not included in 
measure. 

He urged that the thirty-hour week should be 
linked to a plan for 


Green 


the federal 


“government underwriting 
of production to increase productive activity and 
employment in the building, capital 
consumer industries,” with governmental loans 
restricted to for labor and materials. 

He estimated the number of unemployed to be 
13,000,000. He said the enactment of the thirty- 
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hour week bill would create jobs ‘for around 
6,000,000 and insisted that there should be no 
reduction in hourly rates of pay. 
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While Mr. Green did not believe it would be 
necessary to make the bill more flexible by au- 
thorizing the forty-hour week for ten weeks pro- 
viding the extension was deemed essential to cer- 
tain industries by a competent government board, 
he said the American Federation of Labor would 
not object to the provision if the administration 
and the Department of Labor insisted on such 
flexibility. 

On the amendment vesting in the Department 
of Labor the power to control production by 
limiting the total number of hours in certain plants 
if deemed necessary to correct over-production or 
unfair competition, Mr. Green said: 


“We think that would prove a very interesting 
experiment, and we are willing to accept it in 
order to determine what the outcome would be.” 


Minimum Wage Held Dangerous 


3ut in regard to the Perkins proposal that 
would authorize federal wage boards to fix mini- 
mum pay, Mr. Green said: 

“The American Federation of Labor feels that 
would be a dangerous experiment. While it would 
help some, it would, in our opinion, tend to injure 
the efforts of the bulk of labor to raise their living 
standards, to bring about increases in wages and 
to help their social conditions through the exer- 
cise of their economic strength. 

“We fear very much that if we embark upon a 
policy of fixing wages by law, labor will find that 
the minimum wage so fixed will be the maximum 
wage, and that labor will be chained to a pegged 
price. I think we are justified in arriving at that 
conclusion because experience in commodity price 
fixing has worked out that very way. 

“We therefore look with disfavor upon the pro- 
posal to establish minimum wage boards, except 
that such boards shall be created for the purpose 
of fixing minimum rates for women and minors. 

“We believe that they are so helpless, and that 
the turnover as a rule among that class is so great 
in industry, that society could with propriety pro- 
tect them through the establishment of minimum 
Wage rates. 

Menace of Low-Wage Employers 


Taking the mining and textile industries as 
examples, Mr. Green said the executive council 
justly feared that low-wage employers in districts 
where the workers are unorganized and conse- 
quently helpless would be able to have wages 
fixed by the authority of the government so low 
as to jeopardize the high wage standards estab- 
lished by the organized workers in the same in- 
dustries in other localities—that the minimum rate 
in low-wage sections would in all probability be- 
come the maximum rate paid in that industry. 

“We want to be free,” he said, “to exercise our 
economic strength. We believe that we can de- 
velop a purchasing power if we are free to use 
that organized strength to unite and organize.” 
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New York Adopts 


Minimum Wage Law 


A mandatory minimum wage bill covering 
women and children has been passed by the Senate 
and Assembly of the New York State Legislature. 

The bill, the first minimum wage legislation 
adopted in New York, was supported by Governor 
Lehman, sets up a wage director in the State 
Labor Department and provides for wage boards 
to review conditions and recommend wages for 
women and children. Failure of the manufacturers 
to abide by the minimum wage established makes 
them liable to fine and imprisonment. 

Under the minimum wage act fifty citizens may 
petition a wage hearing. A board of nine, three 
employers, three employees and three disinterested 
persons, would hear evidence. The board would 
submit its report to the wage director. 

The bill calls a “fair wage” a “wage fairly and 
reasonably commensurate with the value‘of the 
service or class of service rendered.” An “oppres- 
sive and unreasonable wage” is defined as one that 
‘is less than sufficient to meet the minimum cost 
of living necessary to health.” 

“Fair wages” may differ with 
within industries. 
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With regard to employers who have advocated 
a minimum wage, Mr. Green declared: 

Minimum Wage Employers Oppose Unions 

“They are the employers who will not permit 
a union in their plants. The one stabilizing force 
that could develop a decent wage is prohibited, 
And yet they are willing to subscribe to a mini- 
mum wage. Why? Because they see that the 
mininium wage will be fixed at a level which they 
believe will be permanent and which will place 
every employer practically upon the same labor 
cost level. But if you would ask those employers 
to accord their workers the right to organize they 
would immediately deny that right. 

“We cannot organize the workers in some oi 
the mills in the South because the employers dis- 
charge them immediately when they organize: 
they drive them out, they discriminate against 
them, they eject them from their homes, and they 
terrorize them. As a result, you cannot establish 
an organization under those circumstances. 
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Right to Organize Essential 


“The one force necessary to maintain wages is 
the organization of workers into unions where 
they can exercise their economic strength. If the 
employers of the nation will withdraw their op- 
position to organization, if they will give the 
workers of America the right to organize—as they. 
employers, organize—if they may be permitted to 
freely exercise that right, we will build up a wage 
scale through organization that will be commen- 
surate with the requirements of American citizen- 
ship. : 

“That is the opportunity we would like to have 
and I wish that we might make it impossible for 
an employer to deny the workers the right to or- 
ganize. That, we think, is the solution of the 
question. 


Risky Adventure 

“T think you understand pretty well our posi- 
tion. We believe that this would be a risky ad- 
venture for labor, the fixing of wages by law 
through minimum wage boards, the pegging of 
labor at a price. We fear that it would be the 
maximum, that it would handicap us in our er 
deavors and in our efforts to build up wage scale: 
—that while it might help a few down at the bot- 
tom, it would tend to drag down the many at 
the top. 

“All we want is to be free—free to exercise ot 
economic strength, to organize and to unite. We 
can protect our wages then.” 
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Miss Perkins Urges 
Proposed Labor Bill 


By B. C. CLARKE 


Unprecedented powers in the federal govern- 
ment to control private industry, including regu- 
lation and restriction of hours of labor, the fixing 
of minimum wages, and supervision of production 
and marketing in interstate commerce were urged 
last week by Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
before the House Committee on Labor. Miss Per- 
kins appeared in support of her substitute measure 
for the Black restriction-of-hours bill, which has 
already passed the Senate. 

Interested auditors sitting just behind Miss Per- 
kins as she spoke to the committee were Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Miss Ishbel Mac- 
Donald, daughter of Prime Minister Ramsey Mac- 
Donald of Great Britain. 

Miss Perkins said that her substitute bill is in- 
tended to increase employment and the volume of 
goods moving in interstate commerce, and should 
be considered as an effort to increase work and 
the total purchasing power of American communi- 
ties. 

Decline in Purchasing Power ; 

“There has been a great shrinkage in goods 
moving in interstate commerce,” said Miss Per- 
kins, “due, I think, to the decline in the purchasing 
power of the people. An increase in this purchas- 
ing power is the key to economic recovery.” 

She cited the decline in the carloading o/ rail- 
roads and other statistics to indicate the fluctua- 
tions in industrial activity during the depression 
as compared with the years prior to 1930. Total 
earnings of the people, she said, have fallen more 
than employment, indicating that wage-slashing 
epidemics over the country have taken a heavy 
toll in purchasing power. 

She did not attribute the decline in wage levels 
wholly to the large and representative employers 
in various industries, but pointed out that they 
have been victims with the general public of the 
unscrupulous and selfish employers hanging gen- 
erally on the fringe of industry and ruthlessly 
slashing wages regardless of the effect upon buy- 
ing power or the economic well-being of the 
nation. 

Wage levels today as a result of wage-slashing 
efforts, she insisted, have fallen below reasonable 
standards of compensation and living. She ex- 
pressed the belief that normal standards and levels 
of wages upon which restoration of buying power 
depends can be accomplished only through the 
agency of governmental power. 

Hours of labor, she insisted, must be reduced, 
but based on a sliding scale, with thirty hours as 
the basic figure. In some instances, she continued, 
skilled or “key” employees would work a larger 
number of hours in order that other employees 
might have thirty hours of work, 
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levels have declined more in those industries in 
which employees are not organized, or have had 
no opportunity for organization, than in industries 
where labor unions and principles of collective 
bargaining are in operation, she said. 

“We must put a bottom in wage levels,” she 
said, “and stop this decline which is so’ vitally 
affecting standards of living. The great difficulty 
in production today is that the employer cannot 
foresee the purchasing power of his market. There 
must be some stabilizing influence which gives 
consideration to the fair value of services ren- 
dered and to reasonable standards of living.” 

She discussed the operation of the Massachu- 
setts minimum wage law and the intent of the 
similar law recently enacted in New York. 

Restriction of the hours of labor in excess of 
thirty hours a week is necessary, she added, if 
the intent of the proposed law is not to be de- 
feated. She said she did not believe the present 
hourly rate of wages should be changed, which in 
itself under the proposed maximum of thirty hours 
would further reduce employees’ wages by about 
one-fourth. 

Boards or commissioners would be set up 
through her appointment in each industry, she 
pointed out, with authority to administer the pro- 
visions of the law in their respective industries. 
She declared that the new administration is in 
sympathy with her bill. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN WASHINGTON 


The government's inconsistency in dismissing 
many of its employees and later giving them un- 
employment relief aid was stressed by President 
William Green of the American Federation of 
Labor in a letter in which he said labor will urge 
the District of Columbia Commissioners to take 
“prompt and constructive” action to avert a 
threatened breakdown of relief in Washington due 
to a shortage of funds. 
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Public Works Program to Give 
Employment to Two Million 


Fechner, director of President Roose- 
velt’s forest work program and vice-president of 
the International Association of Machinists, said 
in Boston last week that the President is prepar- 
ing a $6,000,000,000 public works program which 
will put 2,000,000 men to work. 


Robert 


Fechner had re- 
turned to Boston after consulting with the Presi- 
dent. f 

The $6,000,000 000 will be spent for roads and 
national highways, public buildings and other 
projects that will give men work, Fechner said. 

Fechner said there is to be no discrimination in 
selection of the 2,000,000 men it is expected will 
be given work if the program is put through. 
Single as well as married men will be eligible for 
employment. Fechner said he was unable to give 
more details, as the bill is still in the formative 
stage. 
et 


Voters to Pass Upon 
2 Per Cent Sales Tax 


Word from Sacramento is to the effect that the 
joint tax committee of the two houses of the 
Legislature has agreed upon a new state tax 
plan by which the counties of the state will be 
relieved of $40,000,000 in school taxes by means 
of a 2 per cent sales tax. 

The new legislation is in the nature of a com- 
promise to take the place of the Riley tax plan. 
It was unanimously agreed to by the joint com- 
mittee, and has the approval of State Comptroller 
Ray L. Riley. If it passes as agreed upon it will 
go to the people in the form of constitutional 
amendments next June. 


Relieves Counties of Expense 


The conferees agreed to ask California voters to 
pass a general 2 per cent sales tax which would 
eliminate the $60 a year for each high school pupil 
and $30 a year for elementary pupils which 
counties must raise by taxation to meet state 
school funds. 

The proposal calls for the repeal of constitu- 
tional amendment No. 1, which set up the dual 
system of taxing utilities, corporations and in- 
heritances exclusively for state purposes. But the 
repeal would not take effect and utilities would not 
go back on local tax rolls until 1935. 

Riley Proposal Not Retained 

The Riley proposal to relieve real property own- 
ers was eliminated. This provided that taxes on 
real property should not amount to more than 50 
per cent of all county taxes nor more than 25 per 
cent of state taxes. 

The legislators sidestepped exercising much 
control over local taxes. They eliminated the bud- 
getry control, but provided that for the next two 
years state and local budgets may be limited to 
5 per cent increases over the preceding year. After 
that the 5 per cent limit may be relinquished by 
the Legislature. 


> 
We are an idealistic people, and the need of jobs 
may yet cause ratification of the amendment to 
forbid child labor.—Harrisburg “News.” 
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Proposals for startling innovations in govern- 
ment activities continue to emanate from the 
White House, where President Roosevelt and his 
“brain trust” are ceaselessly grinding out details 
of legislation with which to combat the industrial 
depression. Should the chief executive fail in his 
laudable endeavors it will not be for lack of per- 
sistency. 

The farm bill, which practically nationalizes 
agriculture, besides authorizing the devaluation of 
the dollar and remonetizing silver, is due for early 
passage. Next will come the plan for rehabilita- 
tion of the railroads and other transportation sys- 
tems under what amounts to a dictatorship of 
that industry. 

A program of public and private construction 
which contemplates the expenditure of a maximum 
of five billion dollars, to be derived from bond 
issues which are expected to bring about the de- 
sired inflation and to raise the prices of com- 
modities, is looked for within a few days. 

A virtual dictatorship of the oil industry is 
provided for in legislation drawn up by the In- 
terior Department in collaboration with oil pro- 
ducers which has been submitted to the Presi- 
dent for his approval, and the Wagner-Lewis bill 
granting outright to the states for the relief of 
destitution the half a billion dollars is 
about ready for the President’s signature, having 
passed both houses of Congress and being now 
in the conference stage. 
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The public works bill includes a far-reaching 
program of construction of public and private 
enterprises and confers such broad authority upon 
the administration that it leads one writer to re- 
mark that “what is going on and what is being 
aimed at are viewed by many observers as a 
subtle process for the ‘redistribution of wealth,’ ” 
and the whole program of Mr. Roosevelt is de- 
clared to be “a close approximation to. state 
socialism.” 
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Typographical Union No. 6—“Big Six,” as it is 
known to printers throughout the country—has 
delegated the veteran Edward F. Cassidy to attend 
the House Labor Committee hearings in Wash- 
ington and advocate the inclusion of periodical 
and newspaper workers among those to be cov- 
ered by the Federal thirty-hour week bill. The 
union holds there is no reason why the benefits of 
the bill should not be extended to newspaper and 
periodical workers, and Mr. Cassidy argued before 
the committee against the amendment to the Black 
bill which would exclude these printers from its 
operation. The exclusion amendment was spon- 
sored by Senator Tydings of Maryland, 
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The Real “Red Menace” 


Congressman Carl E. Weideman of Michigan 
evidently is a man who is not to be swayed by the 
alarmist doctrines continually poured into the 
receptive ears of congressmen whenever the “die- 
hards” are at a loss for arguments to sustain their 
reactionary preachings. 

Weidemann is a new member of the House, and 
after hearing Hamilton Fish of New York de- 
nounce in his usual vigorous manner the “red 
menace,” he gained the attention of the legisla- 
tors by declaring that “the ‘red menace’ to Amer- 
ica lies in the ranks of the hungry unemployed, 
and not in Soviet Russia.” 

“The menace of communism is not in Russia,” 
declared Weideman. “It is here. Hungry stom- 
achs and emaciated children will make more 
communists in a day in America than all Russia 
can make in ten years. 

“About a week ago I laid before this body the 
condition of the city of Detroit. I quoted some 
figures, and I made a mistake. I said there were 
200,000 unemployed who depend solely upon wel- 
fare work for their food and shelter. I made a 
mistake of just 100,000. I talked with the mayor 
of Detroit this week, and I find there are now 
300,000 people in that city who are dependent on 
charity for their daily bread. 

“T agree with the gentleman from New York 
(Fish) that there is a red menace, but it is not 
the menace of Russia. The red menace is here. 
If the starving people of the city of Detroit ever 
reach a state of despair, you will have more men- 
ace in one day than Soviet Russia ever made in 
ten years.” 


ae oe 
The Press and the Public 


Addressing the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors at Washington on May 1, Dean Carl W. 
Ackerman of the Columbia School of Journalism 
complimented the editors in a manner that seems 
unwarranted in view of what has recently trans- 
pired. 

Among other things the dean credited the news- 
papers with having “fearlessly and clearly printed 
facts about conditions and changes.” “The charge 
that the press gives the public what it wants rather 
than what it needs has been disproved by the ac- 
tion of the press during the depression,” he con- 
tinued. 

It would be pleasing to agree with the learned 
dean; but multiplying instances which discredit 
his statement about what the public wants and 
needs are in evidence. 

The local spectacle of a newspaper publisher 
giving his readers the fullest details of horse racing 
and gambling while at the same time denouncing 
legislation intended to regulate these “sports” and 
to provide for their paying for such regulation is 
but one instance which belies Dean Ackerman’s 
statements. There are many other instances. 


Ae eS 
German Trade-Unionism 


The German Federation of Trade Unions re- 
cently published a declaration stating among other 
things: 

“The trade unions are the expression of an un- 
disputed social necessity, and an inevitable part of 
the system of society. They have come into exist- 
ence as the organized form of self-help of the 
working classes, and in the course of their history 
for natural reasons have become identified with 
the state itself. This social mission of the trade 
unions must be accomplished whatever the nature 
of the political regime. * * * The trade unions do 
not claim a monopoly. Above the form of organi- 
zation is the safeguarding of the workers’ interests. 
A true trade union can only be based on the volun- 
tary association of its members. It must be inde- 
pendent of the employers and also of political 
parties,” 
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Twentieth Century Feudalism 

A resolution introduced in the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives, if passed, as it should 
be, will throw light on the conduct of the notorious 
“company towns” of the Keystone State. 

Describing the conditions upon which he desires 
to throw the light of publicity, Representative Gal- 
lagher, author of the resolution, said in a speech 
in the House: 

“Deprived of freedom of thought, speech, and 
action, such communities are the last stronghold 
of feudalism, long thought dead. Pennsylvania 
can no longer avoid the responsibility which the 
existence of scores of company towns prgsents. 
So long as they are allowed to stand, they will be 
a reproach to everything we care to call ‘Ameri- 
Cane 

The Pittsburgh “Post-Gazette” urges the Senate 
to approve the resolution. “Any denial of the 
miners’ civil rights,” the daily said, “can and 
should be remedied now, without waiting for the 
results of the investigation.” 


——__—__ — &_-_—__ 
That Tax on Electricity 


The iniquitous Smoot-Crisp tax penalizing con- 
sumers of electricity has been transferred to the 
power companies under a House amendment to 
the revenue bill renewing the federal gasoline tax 
and lowering the postage rate on drop letters to 
two cents. 

Friends of the power companies were caught 
napping by Representatives Whittington of Mis- 
sissippi and Cochran of Missouri. Completely sur- 
prised, they rallied desperately and put up a stiff 
fight for the public utility interest, but were un- 
able to stem the tide. 

In the original revenue bill the House put the 
tax on the companies, but by an alleged Senate 
trick it was shifted to the consumers and so put 
through conference. Senator Reed Smoot of Utah 
and Representative Crisp of Georgia, who en- 
gineered the deal, now are numbered among the 


“Tame ducks.” 
o—_—__—__ 


Pass Child Labor Amendment 


Encouraged by ratification of the child labor 
amendment by four additional states this year, 
organized labor is pushing its campaign for addi- 
tional ratifications with renewed vigor. Never was 
the need for making the amendment part of the 
Constitution more urgent, according to Interna- 
tional Labor News service. 

Considerations of humanity and equality of 
business competition among the states have long 
demanded ratification of the child labor amend- 
ment. Recent months have emphasized the need 
for the amendment by intensifying the exploita- 
tion of child workers and bringing to the public 
attention the competition between child labor and 
adult labor. Now is the time for ratification of the 
amendment. By no other means can the cruel 
exploitation of children be so effectively stopped. 

—_______ @------__ - 

Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the board of 
directors of the United States Steel Corporation, 
declares that the business situation is better now 
than it has been at any time during the last four 
years. It is probable that he is right, from the 
viewpoint of big business. With wages back to 
pre-war levels and prices of commodities on the 
up grade, the manufacturer is “sitting pretty,” in 
the expressive language of the street. 

It is significant that the attempts made to force 
railroad employees to donate one-sixth of their 
earnings began on railroads like the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Rock Island which operate company 
unions for their shopmen. 

The McMurray bill to increase San Francisco's 
representation on the Golden Gate bridge board 
of directors has met with defeat. - 
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PUBLISHERS IN SESSION 


By CHAS. A. DERRY 


The American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, meeting last week in New York, had before 
it for consideration a report of its committee on 
federal laws which discussed the thirty-hour bill 
now before Congress, and in which some rather 
misleading arguments were used. The report 
stated that “every effort will be made to maintain 
the exemption of newspapers in the measure be- 
cause of the physical impossibility of producing 
newspapers on a six-hour shift where the actual 
continuous production takes longer.” 

Another committee reported that “any shortened 
week would prove costly,” estimating that “a five- 
day week would result in a 20 per cent increase 
in composing room wage rates” and that “a four- 
day week would necessitate a 50 per cent increase.” 

2 ie ak 


A resolution adopted by the association opposes 
the five-day week law recently adopted by the 
International Typographical Union and declares 
that “the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation will recognize no rule or law of the 
I. T. U. which contemplates union control of the 
sixth day.” 

“Union control of the sixth day” is a condition 
which has been mutually recognized since rela- 
tions between the Typographical Union and its 
employers were established. It means that the 
holder of a position designates another member to 
substitute for him when “laying off,’ instead of 
the employer naming the substitute. The publish- 
ers’ declaration shows the unexplainable attitude 
of the employers toward the five-day week. 

x ok 

Another interesting incident of the publishers’ 
convention was a speech by Colonel Frank Knox 
of the Chicago “Daily News,” recommending to 
publishers that the retail price of newspapers “be 
increased to offset the extra cost of publishing” 
which he said would result from the proposed 
inflation legislation. 

“The 85-cent dollar,’ said Colonel Knox, “will 
mean an addition to the cost of putting out a news- 
paper. Additional revenue will have to be sought 
to offset that increased cost due to inflation. A 
rise in advertising rates would tend to discourage 
the increase in advertising lineage for which we 
hope.” 

In line with the suggestion of Colonel Knox, 
some publishers of small daily papers reported 
they had increased the retail price of their papers 
“without any appreciable loss in circulation.” 

eke ek 

Another significant action of the convention was 
to adopt a committee recommendation that “cir- 
culation guarantees should be eliminated from 
contracts with advertisers, and that papers should 
refuse any advertising contract demanding such 


guarantees.” 
a 


Readers of newspapers will be at a loss to 
understand why a convention of the leading news- 
paper publishers of the country, dealing with sub- 
jects of great current interest, should have re- 
ceived such scanty notice in the columns of the 
daily press. Had such important questions been 
discussed and acted upon by a gathering of em- 
ployers and big business men in any other branch 
of industry the front pages of newspapers through- 
out the country would have carried startling head- 
lines calling attention to the significant addresses 


and convention activities. 
* ok * 


The answer is to be found in the surmise that 
the convention declarations were for the purpose 
of bolstering up the equivocal position of the pub- 
lishers in opposing the nation-wide movement for 
shortening hours of labor as a remedy for unem- 
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ployment, “and not necessarily for publication.” 
The resolution opposing the Typographical Un- 
ion’s five-day law has neither merit nor justifica- 
tion, in view of the fact that it would not cost 
the employer one cent. 


The statement that the proposed legislation pro- 
viding for a six-hour day would impose impossible 
conditiogs on newspapers is without a basis of 
fact. No other industry, probably, could adapt 
itself more readily to the six-hour day. Even at 
present some of the larger newspapers operate 
practically throughout the twenty-four hours. 

* * * 


Again, to say that the five-day week would re- 
sult in a 20 per cent wage increase and a four- 
day week a 50 per cent increase assumes that the 
newspapers, with great generosity, contemplate 
the payment of the same wage scale for a four- 
or five-day week as is now paid for a six-day 
week. Surely they do not mean to be taken 
seriously. 

* ok Ox 


Colonel Knox is anxious to adopt some plan to 
counteract the effect of depreciated dollars when 
received in the course of business by the news- 
papers. But he says nothing about the depreciated 
dollars to be paid to newspaper craftsmen as 
wages. Nearly every newspaper in the country 
has reduced wages in varying degrees in recent 
years. The worker’s dollars, like those of the em- 
ployer, will be affected by the expected rise in 
price of commodities, and in addition he will re- 
ceive fewer of them. As applied to the publisher 
Colonel Knox wants the price of his product in- 
creased while paying less for labor. 

* ok 


It will be recalled’ that some years ago, when 
wages were on the up grade, newspapers gener- 
ally increased their sales and subscription prices, 
giving as a reason the increased cost of labor. 
If it can be established that falling wages also 
can be used for raising returns to the employer 
the newspaper publishing business should be the 
ideal industry for money making. 

* ok * 


The public should not be blind to the influence 
of this great association of newspapers upon pub- 
lic opinion and upon legislation. The celerity with 
which its agents convinced the sponsors of the 
Black-Connery bill that the newspapers should be 
exempted from its operation should be a warning 


to them. 
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Surprise was expressed by Charles P. Howard, 
president of the International Typographical 
Union, that the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association had adopted a resolution opposing the 
union’s five-day week plan, according to an As- 
sociated Press dispatch from Indianapolis. The 
plan was adopted, he said, as a means of spread- 
ing employment among members of the union. 


——_———_@ 
THAT CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


Concurrent with the preparations for the 
Mooney trial there is a movement on foot to hold 
a Freedom for Mooney Congress in Chicago on 
May 1 or at a later date, should the committee in 
charge be convinced that delay is advisable. The 
congress was originally planned to be run by 
labor groups of various political shades and by the 
trade union and labor organizations who believe 
that Mooney is not guilty and ought to be freed. 
Unfortunately, the movement was impeded by 
difficulties which grew out of an attempt of the 
communists in New York and their affiliated sym- 
pathizers to dominate the enterprise. In conse- 
quence of the effort, the Socialist party and the 
trade unions withdrew from participation in the 
preparatory work for the Free Tom Mooney 
Congress.—“The Advance.” 


Five 
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ROMANCE OF BREWING 


I. L. N. S. 

Many a young American, gazing upon the first 
glass of real beer he has ever seen, wondering 
whether to blow off the collar or drink it, will 
think that here, after all, is just a glass of beer, 
brewed by rote, uninspired, like so much sar- 
saparilla or molasses. 

How wrong! 

Hanley’s Peerless Ale used to advertise that 
the -discovery of fermentation lies buried some- 
where in the mists of antiquity, And beer itself 
has been brewed through centuries. William 
Penn, it is said, introduced beer into America in 
1664—a long, long time ago. Beer didn’t go so 
well in the young America. The English settlers 
preferred their stronger drinks. It seems they 
wanted “kick.” 


* * Ox 


It was the coming of great numbers of Germans, 
and the coming of lager, that gave beer its big 
boom in the United Sates. From 1840 to 1895 
the brewing industry grew with increasing pace, 
until a billion-gallon annual output was reached. 

Bottled beer came along, but it, too, had a hard 
time. Not until after 1907 did it gain much popu- 
larity, but after that it came into wider use, until 
20 per cent of the output was bottled. 

There is a certain romance about the business 
of brewing. And there is a faithfulness about the 
lovers of beer. As for the beer itself, there is the 
magic of tiny yeast cells, working away, growing 
and multiplying, to turn grain and hops into de- 
lectable beverage. There are the enormous vats, 
the huge and shining copper kettles. And there is 
the brewmaster, almost a legendary figure throuzh 
these many years. Whatever may be his  sur- 
roundings, it is the brewmaster who makes the 
beer. What finally flows into the glass and down 
the throat is the product of his artistry. 

* * * 


Plenty of old time beer drinkers and no doubt 
plenty of brewmasters will be willing to quarrel 
with the findings of a San Francisco brewer, who 
in the old days conducted something of a blind- 
fold test and announced that the average man 
knew nothing about beer. He seated twenty men 
at a table and, one after the other, he set before 
them unlabelled glasses of beer, to show that 
without their eyes they could not tell which from 
t’other. It was but one of the many lures of the 
brewers who sought new patrons for their limpid 
wares. 


Who remembers the Anheuser-Busch raft, with 
the Indians and the barrel and the case of bottled 
output? And who remembers who made Edel- 
weiss? Of course Blue Ribbon and the “beer that 
made Milwaukee famous” are still remembered 
and are again in circulation. But many a lesser 
known brand equally esteemed by those who knew 
it has faded into history, where only rusty records 
recall its former glory. 

* * x 

One change will be notable, at least to the old- 
sters. The mahogany bar and the back bar— 
where there are bars at all—will largely give way 
to bars of new design, the product of factories 
working with new materials, unknown in the old 
days. And the long coils, running through ice, are 
giving way to electric refrigeration. 
having its way in many places. 

But the beer is the same, just as it always will 
be the same. For the processes of nature work in 
an unchanging way and beer is the result of 
nature's processes, like sunshine and the flowing 
of rivers to the sea. 


Progress is 
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like the silken string running 
through the pearl chain of all virtues —Fuller. 


Moderation is 
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Labor Looks Askance 


At New Railroad Bill 


Under the terms of the emergency measure now 
in the hands of President Roosevelt, and which he 
is expected to sign, the federal co-ordinator of 
transportation provided for in the bill has power 
to relieve the railroads from the operation of the 
anti-trust laws, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion act and state and federal laws for an emer- 
gency period of one year. 

The emergency bill provides for the division of 
the railroads of the nation into three groups— 
Eastern, Southern and Western—and each group 
will be ruled by a regional co-ordinating com- 
mittee to consist of five members each. The rail- 
roads in each group will select the members of 
the committee representing that group. 


To Improve Transportation 

The purposes of the measure are to encourage 
action by the carriers, which will avoid unneces- 
sary duplication of services to control accessorial 
services including air lines, bus lines and trucks; 
to avoid waste and preventable expenses; to pro- 
mote financial reorganization of the capital struc- 
ture of the carriers so as to reduce fixed charges, 
and to provide for the immediate study of other 
means of improving transportation. 

The act preserves collective bargaining by the 
railway unions and declares it shall not be con- 
strued so as to amend or modify in any way the 
railway labor act or contracts entered into under 
the act. 

Fear Wholesale Discharges 

The Association of Railway Labor Executives 
will consider the bill and decide upon its policy. 
In railroad labor circles preliminary discussion 
indicated dissatisfaction with some features of 
the bill. It was said that the bill gave no assur- 
ances against wholesale discharges of employees 
in effecting economies. 

Wide power is given to the three regional com- 
mittees. If they are unable to agree voluntarily 
they are directed to ask the co-ordinator to act. 
The co-ordinator is empowered to issue and en- 
force orders in furtherance of the act, and these 
orders are to remain in force until vacated, sus- 
pended or set aside by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

pa 


Dismissal Wage Is Advocated 
For Employees of Government 


The American Federation of Labor in co-opera- 
tion with the American Federation of Government 
Employees, has prepared a dismissal wage bill for 
submission to Congress. It is hoped that this 
measure will be favorably acted upon and become 
a law at this special session of Congress. 

The bill provides that employees of the federal 
government shall be entitled to a dismissal wage 
after a minimum period of service of one year 
has been completed, the amount of the dismissal 
wage paid to each dismissed employee to be de- 
termined by the length of service of each em- 
ployee so dismissed. For instance, the bill pro- 
vides that “in calculating the dismissal wage the 
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compensation to be paid under the provisions of 
this act shall be based on the total length of ser- 
vice of the employee and the average monthly 
basic salary, pay or remuneration received during 
the twelve months immediately preceding the date 
of dismissal of the employee.” 
ES — > 
FEWER NAMES ON RELIEF ROLLS 


A decrease of 7230 persons on the relief rolls on 
March 25, compared with the number reported on 
April 29, leads C. M. Wollenberg, director of city 
relief, to declare that the improvement in the un- 
employment situation is more largely attributable 
to the legalization of beer than to any other cause. 
The biggest decrease came during the week of 
April 8, when beer became legal, and ever since 
there has been a weekly decrease of 1000 or more 
persons on the relief rolls of San Francisco. 


ee 
WINE-SOBOROFF 
Mr. and Mrs. David Wine of 2440 Lakeview 


avenue announce the approaching marriage of 
their daughter Laura to Juel Edward Soboroff.— 
Chicago “Tribune.” 


REFORESTATION ARMY 


Initiating one of the most momentous experi- 
ments ever entered upon by the American govern- 
ment, state emergency relief organizations, under 
instructions from the United States Department of 
Labor, have started enrollment of young men for 
jobs in forest camps. California’s first enrollment 
quota has been set at 11,500 men, who will be re- 
cruited from citizens of the state. These men will 
be assigned to the 166 camps approved by the 
President for the nineteen national and 
eleven camps approved for the four national parks. 
These camps will eventually provide accommoda- 
tions for a total of 34.500 men. 

From the recruiting station the applicant is sent 
to an army post for conditioning—consisting of 
exercises, games, hikes and some manual labor. 
In California the posts designated to handle Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps men are Fort Scott, the 
Presidio of San Francisco, Fort MacDowell, Fort 
MacArthur, March Field and Fort Rosecrans. 
After two weeks at the army post the applicant is 
given a second physical examination, and if he 
passes he then takes the oath of enrollment to 
work for the United States for six months. His 
pay starts when he takes the oath of enrollment. 

On the forest jobs the men will work eight hours 
a day, including travel time to and from work and 
the lunch hour, for five days a week. Here, under 
the supervision of foresters, they will build fire 
breaks, trails and roads, construct buildings, and 
work on erosion and flood control projects and 
other forest activities. They will also be subject to 
call for forest fire duty if an emergency arises. 

At the end of six months the men will be sent 
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Should Raise Wages 


Prior to Inflation 


Organized labor's reply to Roosevelt’s inflation 
policy was the declaration that it would inaugurate 
a fight for wage raises to offset the predicted in- 
crease in commodity prices. 

This militant determination of organized labor 
was made clear by the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, at its spring meet- 
ing in Washington, when it authorized William 
Green, president of the Federation, to announce 
that the council was “determined to safeguard the 
interests of wage earners by insisting upon in- 
creases in wages immediately.” 

“As a matter of sound public policy, as well as 
of justice, an increase in wages should precede an 
increase in commodity prices,” said the announce- 
ment of President Green, and he continued: 

“Unless this is done the consuming power of 
the people will be lowered rather than increased 
through the adoption of a policy of currency in- 
flation. 

“The members of the executive council are de- 
termined to safeguard the interests of the wage 
earners by insisting upon increases in wages im- 
mediately,” the statement concluded. 

“The deleterious effect of currency inflation 
upon the social and economic life of working peo- 
ple can only be offset through increases in wages 
and through an increase in mass purchasing power 
throughout the nation. 

“We propose to call upon labor to begin the 
fight immediately for wage increases and to use 
such legitimate influence and power as may be 
at their command to bring about the restoration 
of the buying power of the masses of the people.” 


back at government expense to the point of en- 
rollment or to their homes. To sum up: A man 
who enrolls in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
will have six months of hard, healthy work in the 
national forests and parks on projects which will 
be of far-reaching effect on the welfare of this 
country. 

C. B. Morse, assistant regional forester, United 
States Forest Service, Ogden, Utah, has been as- 
signed to the Presidio of San Francisco to act as 
liaison officer between the army and federal for- 
estry agencies throughout the Ninth Corps Area, 
comprising the states of California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana, Utah, Nevada and Yyoming. 
Perr or oor ow one 
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Carpenters’ Council 
Convenes in San Jose 


San Jose was the scene of the annual convention 
of the California State Council of Carpenters, 
which met in the Labor Temple of that city on 
Saturday, April 29, continuing in session on Sun- 
day, and adjourning after the election of officers. 

The proceedings were opened at 10 a. m. by 
Frank Carlisle, president of the Santa Clara 
County District Council. After prayer by the Rev. 
Cc, 8. Sylvester, D, D., Clarence Goodwin, city 
manager of San Jose, was introduced, and in a 
felicitous speech he welcomed the delegates to the 
city. 

The gavel was then assumed by Joe Cambiano, 
president of the Council, who thanked the speakers 
and proceeded to the business of the convention 
by announcing the various committees. 

Messages of congratulation and well wishes were 
read from various parts of the state. 


John O’Connell Speaks 


John A. O’Connell, secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, was then introduced. He an- 
nounced he was bringing the good wishes of the 
council be represented. Mr. O’Connell stated that 
he had been in attendance at the meetings of the 
Legislature and was glad to report that none of 
the humanitarian measures so long existing had 

§ been annulled. This was gratifying, as during this 
depression many employers had been trying to 
take advantage of this condition. He further stated 

» that the San Francisco Labor Council had fairly 
well maintained its numerical strength, despite 

| discouraging surroundings. The membership was 
© over 40,000. Our women, as with women every- 

» where, said the speaker, have been the force to 

i rely on to keep things from going to the wall. 

; In conclusion Mr. O'Connell called attention to 

© the fact that on Monday, May 1, in Sacramento, 

S there was to be held a great gathering for the 
purpose of making an attack on the prevailing rate 

) of wage law as it now stands. He said it would 

| require much earnest work to save for the workers 
the present conditions that had been set up. 

Ernest Marsh, federal mediator; J. I. Clark, 

) vice-president of the International Painters’ Union, 

Hand Abe Muir, executive board member of the 

» International Brotherhood of Carpenters and 

9 Joiners, also addressed the convention, 


Responsibility in Rehabilitation 


The latter speaker took occasion to compliment 
Miss Frances Perkins. He said she had a remark- 
able grip upon the labor situation and understood 
it as few labor leaders did. The speaker said: 
“It devolves upon every one of us here and upon 
those with whom you mingle in the unions to 
realize that you have the responsibility of making 
a mark in this period of rehabilitation in the ‘new 
deal,’ ”” 


Fe eee leet eee aT 


} Dave Ryan gave his report of the northern part 
} ol the state, particularly that of the bay district. 
§ He detailed the results of cheap labor in various 
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parts of the United States and then held it up as 
a warning to California, where an attempt is be- 
ing made to bring into effect by legislation and 
otherwise these same conditions. He urged a pro- 
test against these sinister attempts. “A white 
man's civilization” should be our slogan, said Mr. 
Ryan. 

Don Cameron, organizer of the Brotherhood, 
was called upon for a speech. He related the work 
he had been doing during the past year and the 
difficulties of the present situation. 

Z. J. Montgomery, state building inspector, gave 
a very interesting talk on the prevailing rate of 
wage law. 

Officers and Meeting Place 

The following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected without opposition: 

President—Joe Cambiano. 

Vice-president—R. W. Robinson. 

Secretary-treasurer—Bert P. Ward. 

Executive Board—Member for District No. 1, 
James Kearn; District No. 2, A. C. Allen; District 
No. 3, Fred Fewster. 

Merced was selected as convention city for next 
year. 

After adjournment a lunch was served to dele- 
gates and visitors by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of Car- 
penters Union No. 316 of San Jose. This was given 
in the banquet hall, which was profusely decorated 
with many varieties of roses. 

Se 
YOUTHFUL STRIKERS WIN 

“Child strikers” who had picketed the plant of 
the Penn Allen Shirt Company at Allentown, Pa., 
for several weeks won a 10 per cent pay increase 
and union recognition after they carried their fight 
to Governor Pinchot at Harrisburg, and Mayor 
Fred Hart had named a ‘committee on sweat- 
shops” to investigate conditions. Between forty 
and fifty youthful employees had been peacefully 
picketing the plant, complaining that their wages, 
mostly paid under “piece work rates,” ranged only 
from $1 to $3 per week. 


DOOMS TRADE UNIONISM 


The expected happened on May 1, when Nazi 
storm troopers descended upon the offices of trade 
unions throughout Germany and arrested officials 
of each union and assumed charge. 

The raids came on the heels of Hitler’s dramatic 
speech before a May Day throng Monday night 
in Berlin, announcing that his cabinet would can- 
cel wage agreements and inaugurate a policy of 
conscript labor. 

The unions henceforth will function under the 
guidance of a Nazi organization. 

Minor officials of the unions will be allowed to 
continue their functions for the time being. Chan- 
cellor Adolf Hitler was expected to make a radio 
speech explaining the measure. 


CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices—You Will Be Surprised! 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


2140 FOLSOM STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 
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Labor Law Violator 


Is Heavily Penalized 


State Labor Commissioner Frank C. MacDon- 
ald has renewed his campaign against violators of 
the prevailing rate law on public works by assess- 
ing penalties totaling $2230 against A. H. Winch- 
cole of Richmond for 233 violations on the Mar- 
tinez Hall of Records plastering job, which 
Winchcole recently completed for the County of 
Contra Costa. 


Commissioner MacDonald’s report to the Board 
of Supervisors of that county shows that in 161 
instances Winchcole paid six plasterers from $3 
to $6 less than the scale set by the Board of 
Supervisors in the contract, and in sixty-two in- 
stances paid two hod carriers $1.50 less than the 
scale set. 

MacDonald reiterated his intention of continu- 
ing to assess large penalties under this law until 
such time as the contractors and sub-contractors 
of the state realize that it will not pay them to 
take the chance of violating it. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the assessment of large penal- 
ties in the past has brought about a strict ob- 
servance of the eight-hour law on public works 
and the law prohibiting contractors and sub-con- 
tractors on public works from employing aliens, 
and feels that with the $8720 in penalties assessed 
in February of this year and the $2230 assessed in 
the Winchcole case, the prevailing rate law will 
be made fully effective throughout the state so 
as to protect both workmen entitled to the scale 
and contractors putting in bids with the intention 
of complying with the law and paying the scale. 
> 

An American writer expresses surprise at the 
amount of tea we drink in this country. Is it pos- 
sible that he has never tried our coffee?—‘‘Punch.” 
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The shortest cut 
to real savings 
Buy everything at 


/04/ MARKE. STREET 


AETWEEM 6&7" OPPOSITE GRANADA THEATER 


1041 MARKET STREET 
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RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


In the announcement this week of those success- 
fully passing the State Bar examination, held last 
February, appeared the name of Earle C. Browne, 
a member of this union employed on the “Wall 
Street Hearty congratulations, Mr. 
Browne. 

In the referendum election held last week Oak- 
land Union also voted upon, and carried, a propo- 
sition providing for a 2 per cent assessment for 
the creation of a local defense fund. The assess- 
ment will decrease or discontinue when certain 
sums have been accumulated. A four-fifths affir- 
mative vote by referendum will be required to 
divert the fund to any other than local defense 
purposes. 

April, the official “Month of the Union Label, 
Card and Button,” has passed. Now comes the 
steady grind, for another year, that will capitalize 
upon the advertising and publicity features of the 
past month which gave impetus to the demand for 
these emblems of fair working conditions. Have 
a column in the “budget” which will denote, when 
another year has passed, the amount of union- 
earned money you have spent for union products 
and union service, including wearing apparel of 
all kinds, household supplies and furnishings, to- 
bacco in its various entertainment, your 
daily lunch money—not neglecting, of course, to 
look for the union label on printed matter and to 
bring or send non-union printing to headquarters. 

At the time these notes were sent in unofficial 
figures from the referendum election held last 
week had been received here irom only 33 unions 
with a total of 20,023 votes. These figures showed 
7315 in favor to 12,708 against the measure, and 
included Chicago, Washington, Boston, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Toronto, Kansas City and some five or six West- 
With two exceptions (Fresno and 
Sacramento, the latter a tie) all these locals had 
given majorities against the proposition. In New 
York City, which union initiated the measure, the 
vote from 264 chapels was 3353 for and 3875 
against. The total vote throughout the I. T. U. 
jurisdiction in referendum elections usually runs 
from 45,000 to 50,000. 

Having in mind the well-known fact that the 
annual sessions of the International Typographical 
Union convention are open to the world, the fol- 
lowing two paragraphs quoted from “Editor & 
Publisher” telling of the recent meeting of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association may 
be of interest to members and the general public: 

“The labor resolutions were passed following 
the detailed report of Harvey J. Kelly, chairman 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion standing committee. The publishers discussed 
Mr. Kelly’s report for nearly two hours, ‘Editor 
& Publisher’ was told, although the details of 
the remarks were not made public.” 

“Newspaper reporters were informed of what 
went on in the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association meetings by Maurice Crain. There 
was considerable grumbling about the system, al- 
though Mr. Crain handled the job efficiently. ‘I'll 
bet there isn’t one publisher in this meeting,’ one 
reporter said, ‘who wouldn’t raise hell if his re- 
porters had to take a hand-out story on a conven- 
tion.’” - 

Also, from the report of Flagg, manager of the 
so-called “Open Shop” department of the associa- 


| JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Phone Mission 0141 29th and Dolores Streets 
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' Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 21 


tion, as given in the above-named publication, it 
is noted that “it is not easy to find men of suffi- 
cient ability to take charge of an office and act 
in an executive capacity.” The “manager” could 
more properly convey the idea by saying “men (?) 
sufficiently lacking in self-respect” to act as ex- 
ecutives over professional strikebreakers. 

Union printers of New York have united with 
employers in a campaign to induce local users of 
printing to place their orders exclusively with New 
York City shops, according to announcement by 
Frank N. Rodman, president of the Printers’ 
League section of the Employing Printers’ Associ- 
ation, on behalf of a joint committee of union and 
employer printers. 

Mr. Rodman estimated that 50,000 union printers 
will co-operate in the campaign to improve busi- 
ness for plants having $25,000,000 invested capital 
and paying annual wages of more than $15,000,000, 
with gross yearly sales totaling $40,000,000. The 
drive will co-ordinate work hitherto undertaken 
separately by the “Big Six” Typographical Union 
and the Printers’ League. 

Just as this column was being closed it was 
learned that Charles H. Hore, for many years em- 
ployed in the tariff room of the Abbott-Brady 
Corporation, and well known in the job section 
of the industry, had died at his home, late Wednes- 
day afternoon. He had suffered a stroke a few 
days previously. Funeral arrangements had not 
been announced. 

i ee 
PRINTED IN UNION SHOP 

The May number of “Western Auto News,” 
the catalogue of the Western Auto Supply Co., is 
about ready for circulation, and according to the 
San Francisco manager of that company, James 
M. Foree, it contains many announcements of 
special bargains for auto owners. Again the cata- 
logue will bear the label of the Allied Printing 
Trades, which should recommend this firm to 
trade unionists throughout California. 

TYPOS HIT NON-UNION PRINTING 
FOR CHICAGO WORLD EXPOSITION 

“It is announced,” declares the “Typographical 
Journal,” the official organ of the International 
Typographical Union, “that official postcards and 
view books of the Chicago Century of Progress 
Exposition are ready for distribution. If you re- 
ceive one of either put a sticker on it and send it 
back to the producers, the R. R. Donnelly & Sons, 
Chicago.” The Donnelly concern is a non-union 
office. 


—__—— &_____—_ 


School Text Book Publisher 
Locks Out Printers’ Union 


Forgetting that it depends upon public support 
for its patronage, the John C. Winston Company 
of Philadelphia has locked out its union employees 
in the composing room. 

Publisher of public school text books, which 
in several states can be used only if produced 
either under union conditions or where at least 
the prevailing rates of wages are paid, this con- 
cern decided to risk loss of business in its arbi- 
trary action to slash the accepted standards of 
employment. 

Negotiations had been conducted by the em- 
ployers of union labor and representatives of the 
union whereby a proposed reduction of 7% per 


- cent in the wage rate was accepted by the union. 


From the first the Winston Company declined to 
enter into general negotiations, and arbitrarily 
fixed the rate at which it would permit the men to 
work. All efforts of the union to have the company 
abide by the result among all other employers 
were in vain. Finally the company locked out its 
men because they could not give it special consid- 
eration, which would be unfair to the other em- 
ployers. 

Members of organized labor having influence 


MAILER NOTES 


By LEROY C. SMITH 


The dissolution of the M. T. D. U. would not 
place the identity of any Mailers’ local in jeopardy, 
Boston Mailers’ Union was organized and char- 
tered by the International Typographical Union 
on March 17, 1892, about ten years before the 
M. T. D. U. was organized. The Boston Mailers’ 
Union was suspended by the M. T. D. U. on 
December 9, 1927. 

The San Francisco Mailers’ Union was organ- 
ized and chartered by the International Typo- 
graphical Union in April, 1901, about two years 
before the M. T. D. U. was organized. The San 
Francisco Mailers’ Union seceded from the M. T. 
D. U. in February, 1928. 

Regardless of the nonexistence or existence of 
an M. T. D. U., the Boston and San Francisco 
Mailers’ Unions have functioned as Mailer locals, 
with no loss of identity as such, on the same basis 
as have the printer locals of the International 
Typographical Union. The members of said 
unions have at all times enjoyed the same rights, 
benefits and privileges, when entitled to them, as 
have the printer members of the International 
Typographical Union. Therefore, why an M. T, 
D. U.? 

In the referendum vote on the fourth Wednes- 
day in May on the question of whether or not the 
1933 convention shall be postponed for one year, 
it would be a wise policy to vote to postpone this 
year’s convention. In fact, now would be a good 
time to advocate holding conventions every two 
years. The money spent in holding yearly con- 
ventions could be used for good purposes by locals 
in many and much needed ways. 

It is interesting to note that many who were 
apathetic and also those who were opposed to 
the Pacific Slope Closer Affiliation Conferences of 
a few years ago have undergone a change of 
mind, and have expressed the opinion that closer 
affiliation would not prove to be such a dangerous 
undertaking after all. The writer, who was a 
delegate to the closer affiliation conventions held 
in Oakland and Fresno, found them to be edu- 
cational. 

Unofficial returns of the balloting on April 26 
from twenty-six unions, show vote cast of 18,125; 
for, 6661; against, 11,466; majority against, 4807. 
Of these twenty-six unions, New York and Chi- 
cago Typographical Unions voted against the four- 
day proposition, which would indicate its defeat. 
On this proposition Boston Mailers’ Union voted 
24 for to 143 against, and Los Angeles Mailers’ 
Union, for, 14; against, 54; San Francisco Mailers’ 
Union, for, 17; against, 41. 


with public school boards will especially urge the 
boards and everyone interested in fair treatment 
to write the John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia, to re-employ the union men at the estab- 
lished rate if the company wishes to merit the 
support of the public for its product. 
————@@—_—_-—_. 

Let the root be good and the fruit shall not be 

evil—Kang Hsi. 
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A FANTASTIC “REMEDY” 


By CHARLES M. HECKER 

There may have been a sly dig in the headline 
the editor of the Labor Clarion placed over my 
contribution in the issue of April 21, ‘““What Are 
the Lessons?”—but it was justified. The story did 
not point a moral. It was a mere recital of one 
item which contributed to our late lamented pros- 
perity and made the present era of depression 
inevitable. Several moral lessons may be drawn 
from the recital. 

First perhaps is that we should beware the 
Greeks when they come bearing gifts. Or that the 
only safe way to play the shell game is to manipu- 
jate the shells yourself. Or that you can’t beat a 
man at his own game. 

But there is another moral lesson to be drawn, 
less obvious than the foregoing. It comes closer 
to the hearts of men and women who work for 
salaries or wages, touches even social virtues. I 
heard it argued recently with what I thought was 
fine insincerity that a man’s morals had nothing 
to do with the quality of his loyalty to a certain 
“ism” to which he had pledged fidelity, yet it 
seems to me that every problem of human rela- 
tions in its last analysis is a moral or ethical 
problem—ethics being the limit beyond which 
morality may not be stretched by ethical] practi- 
tioners of any cult, trade or profession. That other 
lesson touches the subject of investment. 

The great bankers who engineered the foreign 
loans and sold the bonds to the American people 
should not be looked upon with too much disdain 
by anybody who bought. The investors figured 
it out that through their investments somebody 
else would make their living for them. The bank- 
ers simply played upon this weakness, this cu- 
pidity. If the workers had used their surplus to 
achieve hours of labor in keeping with the vastly 
increased productive capacity of society instead of 
trying to get out of work altogether by becoming 
capitalists, at least some of the millions of men 
now in enforced idleness would have jobs. Or if 
the workers had spent their surplus in education 
or propaganda—education being instruction con- 
sonant with our own peculiar prejudices, and 
propaganda being instruction contrary to our pet 
beliefs—disclosing the close relationship between 
wages and consumption of goods, the present de- 
pression might not have come at all, or if it had 
come, its consequences might have been greatly 
ameliorated. 

However economists may differ as to the causes 
and cures of the depression, they are in practical 
agreement that its root cause is in the disparity 
between society’s capacity to produce goods and 
society’s capacity or desire to consume goods. 
There is over-production only when goods are 
plentiful and society has the capacity but not the 
desire to buy. There is under-consumption only 
when goods are plentiful and society has the desire 
but not the capacity to buy. 

Until fifty years ago, with only slight modifica- 
tion, the efforts of society were a continuation of 
primitive man’s efforts to get enough to live on 
and to see him through the winter. In a primi- 
tive society, all of man’s waking hours were not 
too many to provide for his own needs. When 
workers were moved from the handicrafts of the 
home to the mechanical production of factories, 
the same long hours went with them. Improve- 
ments in production were translated almost ex- 
clusively to the advantage of the owner of the 
plant to the almost total exclusion of the workers. 
| 
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HERMAN’S HATS 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th Street 
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The society of the nineteenth century became 
naturally one of workers, industrial kings and 
merchant princes. This sort of society might have 
continued as long as had feudalism if improved 
methods of production had not provided goods in 
excess of demands of the favored few. To use 
up the goods the workers must become consumers. 
This economic fact was more potent .in improving 
working conditions, getting shorter hours and 
larger wages than all the benevolence of kind 
employers, all the agitation of labor unions and all 
the demagoguery of political leaders put together. 
The kindness, the agitation and the demagoguery 
may have helped, but the economic fact was the 
primary goad. 

If the conditions of over-production and under- 
consumption have been correctly stated, one look- 
ing about him must conclude that the present 
depression is featured by the latter; that is, that 
goods are plentiful and society has the desire but 
not the capacity to buy. This condition mani- 
festly calls for an enlarged capacity to buy rather 
than an enlarged capacity to produce. Yet our 
financial experts—that is, experts by their own 
admission—connected with investment houses 
present opportunities to the “investing public” as 
blithely as they did during the late era of pros- 
perity. Putting aside entirely every sort of get- 
rich-quick fraud and assuming that every invest- 
ment opportunity is honestly for the purpose of 
increasing the tangible goods which belong to 
our present state of development, we are never- 
theless confronted by the fact that the nation’s 
productive capacity is already far in excess of the 
consumptive demand, and any further increase of 
that productive capacity without providing a mar- 
ket among workers would be merely to add more 
goods to an already unnecessary oversupply. 
Obviously the remedy lies in increasing consump- 
tive capacity. In other words, higher wages, with 
its corollary, less profits. 

Wages, profits, investments, exchange of goods 
are all measured in terms of money—the medium 
of exchange. When goods are plentiful a little 
money goes a long way, and vice versa. Or when 
money is plentiful few goods may be bought with 
a dollar, and vice versa. Experts are not agreed 
now whether there is too little money or too 
much goods. The whole monetary system is the 
subject of learned discussion by our governors in 
Washington, who are in as hopeless disagree- 
ment as the most eminent experts. One 
suggestion can add little to the confusion. 

It seems that the whole monetary problem could 
be solved by the government’s issuing two kinds 
of currency—one that deteriorates, like eggs, with 
age, and good only in exchange for goods and 
services, and one good only for saving or invest- 
ment. Investment money could be in some such 
form as government bonds, Which might be bought 
with exchange money, and upon which the gov- 
ernment would collect, not pay, interest. Thus 
thrift and investment, virtues of the highest order 
in a primitive society, which have grown to per- 
nicious vices in an over-invested, over-interest- 
paying world, could be properly penalized and 
regulated if they did not regulate themselves, so 
that such conditions as presently confront us, 
wherein the total income of all the people is in- 
sufficient to pay the interest on the debts and 
investments, could not develop again in a nation 
knowing not what it was doing. 

———————-@_______ 

Husband (while house-hunting)—Let’s try a 
bungalow, my dear—then you won’t always be 
hearing burglars moving about down-stairs. 
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UNITED STATES LAUNDRY 
Telephone MArket 6000 


1148 HARRISON STREET 
VISITORS WELCOME ' 
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WAGES AND PRICES 


Unless wages go up with prices, inflation will 
mean another general pay cut for the nation’s 
workers, John I’. Frey, secretary-treasurer of the 
Metal Trades Department, American Federation 
of Labor, declares in the current monthly bulle- 
tin of his department. 

“The amount of money in the pay envelope has 
grown smaller and smaller since the depression 
began,” Frey says. “Wages have been reduced, 
and then slashed and slashed again. Where labor 
had no trade unions, reductions in wages in many 
instances have been accompanied by a lengthening 
in the hours of labor. 

“During all of this period the national admin- 
istration was securing legislation in the hope of 
saving the value of securities, the bonds, the 
stocks, the mortgages held by many private indi- 
viduals, but particularly by the banks, insurance 
companies and fiduciary trusts. Labor was being 
deflated for the protection of the investor. 

“Now the country has abandoned the gold 
standard. We are to have a form of inflation. 
This inflation of the currency is for the purpose 
of increasing commodity prices. The wage earn- 
ers will be paying more for all they buy than 


-they did a few weeks ago. 


“Unless wages increase as rapidly as the prices 
which will be stimulated by inflation, then an 
additional burden will be placed upon the wage 
earners. Unless this increase in wages takes 
place, then the effect of inflation will be to en- 
force another general reduction of wages. 

“Labor for its own interest as well as taking 
action to protect the nation’s welfare, must insist 
upon advances in wages equal to any increase in 
the price of commodities. When labor has ac- 
complished this it has merely kept the existing 
balance of the real wage, the purchasing power 
of wages. 

“Tf this is all that labor accomplishes, however, 
practically nothing has been done to restore pros- 
perity. Wages must advance more rapidly than 
the increase in prices before the wage earners’ 
purchasing power gives the necessary stimulus 
to industry by creating an additional market in 
which the producer can sell his product.” 

ad 

FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES 

Twenty-three years of service to the Jewish resi- 
dents of San Francisco will be celebrated at the 
annual meeting of the Federation of Jewish Char- 
ities Sunday, May 7. A dinner meeting at the Fair- 
mont Hotel is planned, with Paul Cadman as 
guest speaker. Richard S. Shainwald, president of 
the Federation, will preside. A monologue by Miss 
Dorothy Crawford and dances by Miss Lilian May 
Ehrman will make the dinner a gala occasion. The 
Federation of Jewish Charities, which is an agency 
of the Community Chest, co-ordinates the social 


and welfare functions of six constituent societies. 
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Henry’s Dairy Lunch 
FOOD OF QUALITY 


3036 Sixteenth Street 
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San Francisco 


Pompeii Macaroni Factory, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 FRANKLIN ST. Phone LAkeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 COURT ST. 
2987 FOLSOM ST., Near 26th, SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone Mission 5744 
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BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


{ 3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisce 
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S. F. LABOR COUNCIL 


Labor Council meets every Friday at $ p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205. Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of April 28, 1933. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Vandeleur. 
Roll Call of Officers—All present. 
Reading Minutes—Minutes of the 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 
Credentials—From Retail Cleaners, Maurice 
Fischer, vice Frank Mello. Delegates seated. 
Communications—Filed: From Hatters’ Union, 
to look for the union label 
Minutes of the Building 


previous 


requesting delegates 
when purchasing hats. 
Trades Council. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Gro- 
cery Clerks, requesting the assistance of the 
Council in organizing the grocery store of E. L. 
Kirkland, 1933 Irving street. From Retail Shoe 
Clerks’ Union, requesting the assistance of the 
Council in their controversy with E. Eisenberg. 
2526 Mission street. 

Referred to Secretary—From Cooks’ 


Union No. 


44, with reference to their differences with Class - 


A hotels. From Fresno Labor Council, requesting 
information relative to the wages and hours of city 
employees. 

Reverred to Labor Clarion—From _ Boiler 
Makers’ Union, announcement of their annual ball, 
which will he held at Mission Turn Hall, 3541 
Eighteenth street. May 20. Communication from 
Hon. Richard Welch. relative to the Black-Con- 
nery thirty-hour week bill. Moved that the Coun- 
cil wire to Representatives Kahn and Welch, urg- 
ing them to oppose any amendment that has for 
its purpose the inclusion of a minimum wage in the 
Black-Connery thirty-hour bill; motion carried. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of controversy between the laundry Workers’ 
Union and certain curtain laundries, your commit- 
tee recommends that the matter be laid over for 
one week. In the matter of controversy between 
the Cleaners and Dyers’ unions and the Thomas 
Dye Works and the Bell Cleaners, the matter was 
discussed at length, the obstacle being the ques- 
tion as to what price should be charged for work 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co. 

Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

“Grizzly Bear,’ organ of N. S. G. W. 
Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 
Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
Market Street R. R. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Co. 
Purity Chain Stores. 

Q. R. S. Neon Corporation, 690 Potrero Ave. 
San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle) 
Tait’s, 24 Ellis. 

The Mutual, Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops ¢ Re ee ee ee ene on Sunday are unfair. 
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done. The committee went into executive session 
and, failing to agree, laid the matter over for one 
week. Report concurred in. 


Reports of Unions—Hatters, reported that the 
Hardemann and Castle hats do not bear the union 
label. Carmen, refused to officially recognize the 
“Chronicle” contest now going on. Culinary 
Workers are still conferring with Compton; Hof 
Brau-States now O. K., all differences settled. 
Teamsters No. 85 have been conferring with em- 
ployers for some time on new agreement; are 
making progress; furniture movers posted notices 
for a decrease in wages without conference .with 
the union; men voted to resist reduction; the 
matter has been adjusted in San Francisco with 
no reduction in wages. Cooks No. 44 will carry 
on negotiations with hotel managers regarding 
wage standards. Auto Mechanics, Ford agencies 
are unfair; requested, when having repairs on cars 
made to look for the union card. 


Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 
This Council is opposed to the system of appoint- 
ing public officials and recommends that the 
Council protest the passage of Assembly constitu- 
tional amendment No. 98, and instructs its repre- 
sentatives at Sacramento to use their best efforts 
to defeat same; and that letters be sent to Sacra- 
mento, Oakland, and Los Angeles Labor Councils 
requesting them to take like action; motion was 
carried. Moved to instruct the Law and Legisla- 
tive Committee to investigate the matter of one- 
man cars in San Francisco; motion carried. 

Receipts, $428.10; expenses, $303.75. 

Council adjourned at 9:25 p. m. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged to 


demand the union label, card and button; also to 
patronize the Municipal Railway whenever pos- 
sible. —JjJ. O'C. 
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BOILERMAKERS’ ANNUAL BALL 


Saturday, May 20, has been designated as the 
date for the annual ball of the International 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America, Local No. 6, of San 
Francisco. This, the fifty-first annual event, will 
be held in Mission Turn Verein Hall, 3541 Eigh- 
teenth street. Members of the various unions and 
their friends are especially invited, and besides 
enjoying the hospitality of the Boliermakers, noted 
as hosts, will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the proceeds of the ball will be devoted to a 
good cause. 


—- 
MILK ORDINANCE ADOPTED 

After a long-drawn-out battle, led by Supervisor 
Gallagher on the one hand and Health Director 
Geiger on the other, the pure milk ordinance was 
adopted by the San Francisco Board of Super- 
visors on Monday last. The ordinance provides 
that only two grades of milk may be sold in San 
Francisco—pasteurized milk and certified raw milk. 
It eliminates from the present market guaranteed 
raw milk, which had only the guarantee of the 
producers behind it. Certified raw milk must pass 
rigid tests of the Medical Milk Commission 0? 
the San Francisco County Medical Society. 
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Famous Restaurant Will Continue 

To Employ Union Culinary Workers 


The differences which have existed for .a short 
time between the States-Hofbrau Restaurant and 
the culinary crafts have been adjusted satisfac- 
torily to both parties, and the Cooks’ and Waiters’ 
Unions have announced that this popular down- 
town refectory is fair to their crafts. 

For many years the States-Hofbrau has en- 
joyed a distinctive patronage, and it will be good 
news to lovers of good cheer that it is to be 
operated on terms of amity with the unions. 


St. Louis Bartenders’ Union 
Preparing to Stage Come-Back 


Bartenders’ Union No. 51 of St. Louis, Mo. 
once had 3500 members. But thirteen years of 
the Volstead regime worked devastation until the 
local now has less than 300 members, says the 
“Trades Council Union News.” However, the men 
expect their union to grow rapidly since beer js 
again a legal beverage. Union officers are dis- 
pleased with the widespread employment oj 
women and minors as dispensers of the brew, and 
Secretary Frank Hocken the organization 
will lodge a protest. 

“Beer selling is no woman's job,” Hocken told 
a “Trades Council Union News” reporter. “Wo- 
men and minors were prohibited by state law from 
working as bartenders until the Volstead act came 
We are making inquiry of state officials to ascer- 
tain if that law cannot again be put into effect, 
We are assembling our union executive board to 
consider further steps toward halting this en- 
croachment upon our work by minors and women 
and in again getting our members employment.” 

The union is prepared to furnish experienced, 
trained bartenders to those who apply to head- 
quarters. A considerable number of union dis- 
pensers have been thus placed, Hocken added. 

> 
BREWERS TO HOLD CONVENTION 


At the general executive board session of the 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers’ 
International Union held during the week of 
April 3 at Cincinnati, the conditions that will con- 
front the international union in the rehabilitation 
of its local unions and complications that have 
arisen since tha restoration of the brewing indus- 
try by the modification of the Volstead law and 
the legalization of beer in various states of the 
Union, it was decided to issue a call for an inter- 
national convention, to be held in the City oi 
Chicago, beginning with September 11, 1933. 

— 2? 
EDDIE HEALY LAUNCHES OUT 

Edward T. Healy, a deputy in District Attorney 
Matthew Brady’s office, has successfully passed 
the state bar examination and is launching out as 
a full-fledged attorney. Better known as Eddie 
Healy, an entertainer of considerable note, in the 
past he has frequently participated in benefit pro- 
grams and entertainments given under the aus- 
pices of local trade unions. 

> one 
DEATHS IN UNION RANKS 

The following members of local unions have 
passed away since the last report printed in these 
columns: John C. Craik, member of Photo En- 
gravers’ Union No. 8, April 28; Robert Rhodes, 
Bricklayers’ Union No. 9, April 29; Joseph Hugh 
Cain, Bookbinders’ Union No. 31, May 1; Charles 
H. Hore, Typographical Union No. 21, May 3. 


Buy American 
ie a eee 


AND DON'T OVERLOOK ASKING 
FOR THE UNION LABEL ON ALL 
YOUR PURCHASES. WE ARE 
ALWAYS GLAD TO USE IT AND 
WE TRY TO MERIT YOUR CON- 
FIDENCE AND DESERVE YOUR 
PATRONAGE aa~ a> 


says 


Walter N. Brunt Press 


@ Printing and Badges 
a 111 Seventh Street 


Phone MArket 7070 
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Catholic Conference 
On Industry Problems 


Organized labor in San Francisco will have a 
definite place on the program of the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems which convenes in 
the Whitcomb Hotel on May 9 and 10. 

Among the representatives of labor who are 
scheduled as speakers are John A. O’Connell, sec- 
retary of the San Francisco Labor Council, whose 
subject is ‘Wages and Hours in Relation to Un- 
employment,” and who will speak the afternoon of 
May 9. Harvey C. Fremming from Long Beach, 
now director of employment stabilization for Los 
Angeles County, will speak on “The Stabilization 
of Industry” the evening of May 10. “The Or- 
ganization of Industry” will be discussed by Frank 
C. MacDonald, president of the State Building 
Trades Council and state commissioner of labor, 
at the opening session, May 10. Paul Scharren- 
herg, secretary of the State Federation of Labor, 
will address the conference on the subject of 
“Legislation Proposals” the afternoon of May 10. 
Daniel C. Murphy, vice-president of the Day and 
Night Bank of America, will speak on “Social 
Justice” at the informal dinner meeting at the 
closing session of the conference on Wednesday 
evening, May 10. 

Other Prominent Speakers 


Other speakers listed on the program are Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, director of the industrial re- 
lations department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of San Francisco; J. P. Rettenmayer, president 
and manager of the Samarkand Company: Will 
J. French, member of the Industrial Accident 
Commission; Harold L. Mack, former vice-presi- 
dent of McDonnell & Co. 

Clergymen who appear on the program and who 
will hold a special interest for the labor groups are 
Rev. R. A. McGowan, co-director with Dr. John 
A. Ryan of the social action department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Catholic Conference on In- 
dustrial Problems, who will speak at the opening 
session on the subject, “A Criticism of the Present 
Economic System”; Rev. Thomas J. O'Dwyer of 
los Angeles, who talks on “Wages, Unemploy- 
ment and Charity” in relation to the depression; 
Rev. Robert E. Lucey of Long Beach, whose sub- 
ject is “Stabilization and the Encyclical,” and the 
Rev. Russell Wilbur of St. Louis, who will talk on 
“The Reconstruction Program of the American 
Bishops.” 

According to Rey. B. J. McCarthy, invitations 
have been sent to the secretaries of all labor or- 
ganizations in San Francisco and environs. “It is 
hoped,” he said, “that labor will be well repre- 
sented in the conference. The subjects under dis- 
cussion are all those on which the voice of labor 
should be heard.” 

Christianity and Social Justice 

Miss Linna E. Bresette, field secretary of the 
organization, has emphasized the fact that this 
conference is a national organization which is pro- 
moting regional meetings. She states that while 
the conferences takes no special action on ques- 
tions of industrial policy it does present an in- 
dustrial program based upon principles of Chris- 
tian charity and social justice. 

Subjects under discussion will deal with wages, 
hours and unemployment, the stabilization of in- 
dustry, legislative proposals, social justice and 
similar topics. 

It is further stated that this conference, although 
under Catholic auspices, is open to everybody re- 
gardless of creed, and that it has had the finest 
support from all groups throughout the country. 
The conference extends to representatives of or- 
ganized labor a cordial invitation to attend. A 


copy of the printed program may be had by call- 
ing the secretary at the conference headquarters, 
Whitcomb Hotel. 

Sessions open at 10 a. m., 2 and 8 p. m. on Tues- 
day, and on Wednesday at 10 a. m. and 2 p. m., 
and the dinner is scheduled for 6:30 p. m. All ses- 
sions are at the Whitcomb Hotel. There is no 
registration fee. 

Q—___—__ 

Never buy what you do not want because it is 

cheap.—Thomas Jefferson. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE SCRAPPED 


The United States Employment Service, estab- 
lished during the Hoover administration, has been 
scrapped by Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 
She declared it was “too unsatisfactory to warrant 
continuance,” and announced that a new system 
was being instituted to take its place. The new 
system, she said, will be established along the 
lines set forth in the Wagner bill. This measure 
was indorsed by organized labor and passed by 
Congress, but was vetoed by President Hoover. 


SAVE $16 Gisrincedirhe 
GAS RANGE WEEK 


See the 


SPECIAL 
SHOWING 
HUW 


Go to your favorite 
store or gas appliance dealer 
this week and see what has 
happened in gas range de- 
sign and value. Take advan- 
tage of a most substantial 
and attractive saving now 
being offered on the newest 
and finest ranges. 

Leave your old ideas be- 
hind, What you see will sur- 
prise and delight you. New 
style and beauty in design 
and finish. Features—not one 
but many new ones. Con- 
struction—sturdy frames 
and thickly insulated ovens, 
together with porcelain 
enamel finish in the very 
smartest kitchen colors. Ca- 
pacity —big ovens, broiler 
drawers and service drawers, 
that make cooking both a 


new convenience and a plea- 
sure. Advanced refinements 
—oven temperature controls 
that make cooking automatic 
and carefree. Automatic 
lighting—just the turn of a 
handle, and zip! the burners 
light as if by magic. 

You want the most for 
your money. Then you must 
see the new 1933 Gas Ranges. 
Better still, be thrifty and 
take advantage of a saving 
of $16 on the purchase of 
a mew gas range during the 
week of May Ist. Dealers 
everywhere have made a spe- 
cial Gas Range Week Display 
of the newest models, See 
these displays, compare the 
models, and convince your- 
self that your kitchen needs 
one of these modern help- 
mates. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


P-G-avE: 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Owned » Operated + Managed by Californians 


236-533 
Me, 
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Racketeering Expose 


In New Publication 


Students of big-scale racketeering in these forty- 
eight states are not neglecting the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus that are found in nearly all our large 
cities, including Chicago, according to a = story 
credited to the “Federation News” in the “Butcher 
Workman” (Chicago). The story continues: 
title, 
organizations, it appears, their 
predatory activities with a ruthlessness and profit 


“Under the flourish of a well-sounding 


these carry on 
known only to Capone enterprises. 

“Seekers after light on this subject are not over- 
looking a book just published by the O'Sullivan 
Publishing House, Railway Exchange building, 
Chicago, entitled ‘Rackets,’ an expose of the meth- 
ods and practices of ‘Better Business Bureaus’ 
operating in fifty cities of the United States. At- 
tention is also given to other rackets. 

“The author, Frank Dalton O'Sullivan, 
his inquiry with the question: ‘Does the seli-styled 
“Better Business Bureau” make for better 
ness in the community or has it degenerated into 
a racket for the benefit solely of its promoters 
and agents?’ In 128 pages Mr. O'Sullivan takes 
the lid off and one sees the workings of an in- 
visible government with esoteric methods of man- 
agement and operation that should spur a long- 
suffering public to revolt. 

“The ‘Better Business Bureau’ depends for sup- 
port upon the contributions of business men, and 
its methods are designed to harass only those who 
do not come across. Its notorious hook-up with 
the Stock Exchange and Wall Street interests 
brought the bureau into the limelight of senatorial 
investigation recently with accusations of delud- 
ing the public; and its operations, it is said, have 


opens 


busi- 


resulted in the filing of many damage suits by 
aggrieved business men. 

“There is also found in its pages a serious in- 
dictment of the methods of professional reformers, 
including such as are seen in the operation of the 
notorious ‘Secret Six’ in Chicago, which has been 
pilloried in the public press and fallen into general 
contempt. 

“The business of this country has had enough 
of the persecution and harassment of the ‘Better 
It has had enough of the use- 
less operation of ‘Secret Sixes,’ and of all the 
mummery and flap-doodle of professional reform- 
ers. The best interests of the innocent bystand- 
ers demand drastic change in their methods or the 
total suppression of ‘quasi-public’ bodies.” 

CANADIANS ARE PRACTICAL 

The Hydro Electric Commission of the Province 
of Ontario will install electric water heaters in 
50,000 households without charge, to increase the 
use of electricity and to make work for the un- 
employed. See 


Vancouver Workmen Are Aided 
By Craftsmen Across the Sea 


“Hands the sea”—trade union hands— 
have aided Vancouver, B. C., organized labor in 
securing an agreement with a local sash and door 
factory and have boosted the prospects of signing 
up at least five more factories in that city. 

The Woodworkers’ Union in Great Britain has 
refused to handle doors which do not bear the 
union label. More than two million doors are 
imported by Britain each year and if the Van- 
couver firms desire any of that business they 
can't be “open shop.” 

The firm which has already signed with the 
union has agreed to the five-day week and other 
union conditions. It has been supplied with union 
labels and is shipping its product to the British 
market. 


Business Bureau.’ 


across 


Wagner- Lewis Bill 
Assured of Passage 


Enactment into law of the $500,000,000 Wagner- 
Lewis unemployment relief bill was virtually as- 
sured by House passage of the bill. The vote 
was 331 to 42. 


As passed by the House the bill differs slightly 
from the measure adopted by the Senate, but the 
Senate must act on it again because the House 
approved a different measure. Early approval by 
the Senate of the bill is expected. 

The bill creates a Federal Relief Administration, 
headed by an administrator whose salary is not 
to exceed $8500 annually. Out of the $500,000,000 
to be made available by the measure the admin- 
istrator is authorized to make grants to the states, 
“to aid in meeting the costs of furnishing relief 
and work relief and in relieving the hardship and 
suffering caused by unemployment in the form oi 
money, service, materials, or commodities to pro- 
vide the necessities of life to persons in need as 
a result of the present emergency, or their de- 
pendents, whether resident, transient or home- 
less.” 

In reporting the bill to the House Chairman 
Steagall of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency said the relief lists of the country are now 
carrying 4,000,000 families and this number is be- 
ing daily increased from the estimated 13 000,000 
of unemployed. The total relief expenditures for 
1932 by federal, state and local agencies were 
$1,000,000,000, with indications that the current 
year will show an increase of 1300 per cent above 
the normal amount required for relief purposes 
in pre-depression years. 

— > 
Call for the union label—popularize it. 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL - 


2 
pie x December 31st, 1932 
United States and Other Bonds, 


Capital Stock 


were as follows: 


MISSION BRANCH 
PARK-PRESIDO BRANCH 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 
One of the Oldest Banks in California, the Assets of which have 
never been increased by mergers cr consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


(value $64,171,686.00) on books at.........._.. $ 61,081,697.82 
Loans on Real Estate... .- 73,596,959.27 
Loans on Bonds and Other Securities... 1,278,738.75 
Bank Buildings and Lots, 

(value over $2,135,000.00) on books at...._.... 1.00 
Other Real Estate, H 

(value over $500,000.00) on books at............ 1.00 || 
Pension Fund, (value over $800,000.00) on books at 1.00 

so Meet ane top isonias CES ES EE Bea ARirontet na Uno in Ria ena 21,507,228.09 

: Otel. 5 ee eee $157,464,626.93 
Liabilities— 

Due Deposttore..nc2.-.cecccans tc soseec ste ees $151,114,626.93 


ea $157,464,626.93 


The following additional statement may be of interest to the Depositors of the Bank: 
The Earnings of the Bank for the entire Fiscal Year ending December 31st, 1932 


Income _______ thew ——$7,564,580.66 
Expenses and Taxes ——___-_... 996,735.60 
Net Profits __. $6,657,845.06 


The above does not include Interest due on Loans but not yet collected 


Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement Street and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Dividends on Deposits es declared quarterly by the Board 
of Directors, are Computed Monthly and Compounded 
Quarteriy,and may be withdrawn quarterly. 


TRUST 


-  1,000,000.00 
5,350,000.00 


\ 


FIFTH near MARKET STREET 


